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upon the works of his predecessors, but upon his 
own invention. 

"5. One allegory alone stands as an excep- 
tion to the foregoing statement — Bernard's Isle 
of Man. It is highly probable that Bunyan was 
familiar with this little book, and that he was 
induced by it to write his second great allegory, 
the Holy War." 

Dr. Wharey's dissertation is a careful and 
creditable piece of work, scholarly in method, 
accurate, clear-cut, and comprehensive in its re- 
sults. It settles once for all the question of 
Bunyan's indebtedness to his predecessors, it 
comes as a welcome contribution to the study of 
Bunyan, and it furnishes an interesting and val- 
uable chapter on the history of the religious 
allegory in English literature. 

J. M. McBryde, Jr. 

The University of North Carolina. 



SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 

Scandia, Maandblad voor Scandinavische Tool en 
Letteren, onder Redactie von Margaretha 
Meijboom, s'Gravenhage ; Prof. Dr. H. 
Logeman, Gent ; Mevr. D. Logeman van 
der Willigen, Gent, I, 1-6. (January- 
October, 1904.) 

Under ovenstaende titel udkommer siden jan- 
uar 1904, et manedligt tidsskrift i Groningen, 
Holland, hvis indhold skal behandle udelukkende 
skandinaviske emner. Af redaktionens redegj0- 
relse for tidsskriftets mal og omfang i januar 
heftets to f0rste sider far vi vide, at dets almin- 
delige formal skal bli at give hollsendere et tro 
billede af Skandinavien og hvad som der foregar 
pa alle omrader. For at kunne g]0re dette skal 
indholdet afdeles i f 0lgende rubriker : 1. literatur, 
2. sprogstudie, 3. billeder og stemminger, pr0ver 
af skandinavisk litteratur af forfattere selv eller 
omfortalte, 4. kr0nike, en oversigt af hvad som 
foregar i Norden med hensyn til litteratur, sociale 
tilstande, kultur og kunst, 5. sp0rgsmal og svar, 
6. for lserlinge, hvori nu og da danskens, nors- 
kens og svenskens udtale skal gjengives i 1yd- 
skrift efter ' maitre phonetique.' Tidsskriftet, 
der udgives som biblad til det hollandske littersere 
ugeblad Lente, trykkes i foliant format, hvert 
nummer indholder 34 to-spaltes sider, og det 
udkommer otte gange om aret (det udkommer 
nemlig ikke i juni, juli, august og September). 
Bidrag trykkes naturligvis, for det meste, pi, hol- 
landsk, men det er hensigten at optage fra tid til 



anden artikler skrevne pa et af de nordiske sprog, 
saledes er der, e. g. i f0rste nummer en kort af- 
handling over Jonas Lies littersere virksomhed af 
den bekjendte norske kritiker Chr. Collin, hvori 
han sp0rger og s0ger at svare pa sp0rgsm81et : 
hvad godt har Jonas Lie giordt os i alle disse fire 
og tredive ar? Dr. C. N. Starcke behandler i 
mars heftet ' Det danske skolevsesen ; ' Professor 
Dr. Adolf Noreen leverer en kort oversigt over 
' Ortnamnforskningen i Sverige og Norge ' i april 
nummer, og i mai skriver dialekt forskeren Dr. 
A. B. Larsen angaende ' Folk og sprog pa Fser0- 
erne.' Af andre pa hollandsk skrevne artikler 
b0r naevnes specielt : ' Deensche Volksliedern ' 
af Margaretha Meijboom ; ' Het finsche Vrag- 
stuck ' af ' Een Fin ; ' ' Oudnoordsch utlagi, Eng- 
lisch outlaw,' i etymologisk og semasiologisk hen- 
seende behandlet af Prof. Dr. H. Logeman ; ' De 
Fser0er Eilanden ' af Hulda Garborg (oversat) ; 
og ' De Alcoholstrijd in Norwegen ' af Borger- 
mester H. E. Berner i Kristiania (ogsa oversat), 
foruden en redaktions-artikel om ' De deensche 
Stod (st0dtonen i dansk) og flere sserdeles inter- 
essante boganmeldelser. 

Det her anforte vil vsere tilstrsekkelig til at 
vise tidsskriftets karakter. Det befatter sig ikke 
specielt med det sproglige eller med littersere 
sp0rgsmal men s0ger at lsegge lige stor vsegt pa 
alle omrader, som kunde ha interesse for den 
fremmede lseser. Selvsagt kommer det til at 
indholde meget af interesse ogsa for skandinaver. 
Det blir populsert i bedste forstand, selv den 
strengeste fagmaud vil her ofte kunne finde det 
som kan ha speciel vserdi. Under rubrik 6 vil 
der bli anledning, for dem som 0nsker, ved 
selvstudium at tilegne sig det hollandske sprogs 
udtale, idet nu og da korte lsesestykker pa hol- 
landsk skal giengives i skriftsproget og i lydskrift. 

Forhabentlig kommer Scandia til at fa mange 
lsesere ogsa her i landet. 



George T. Flom. 



University of Iowa. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English 
Literature. By Barrett Wendell, Professor 
of English at Harvard College. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. 

That there should be a difference between the 
form in which lectures are delivered from the plat- 
form and that in which they issue from the press 
will strike almost any reader of Professor Wendell' s 
recent work on seventeenth century literature. 
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The book is a reproduction practically without 
change of the dark lectures as delivered before 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1902-3. The 
author's original design of treating the second half 
of the century with the fulness of the first was 
prevented by the circumstances under which the 
lectures were given. His reasons for not reverting 
in his book to his original plan are that these are 
the first lectures on English literature ever deliv- 
ered by an American at an English university, 
that to change them into a formal treatise would 
radically alter their character and require years of 
work, and that in their present form they best 
fulfil the author" s purpose to show how the temper 
of England changed from a temper ancestrally 
common to modern England and America to one 
specifically English. 

The Clark lectures, one is heretical enough to 
venture, are not part of an inspired canon that 
they should not be altered. Moreover, in their 
present form, one sees constantly the adaptation 
of the material to the requirements of an audience ; 
matter is repeated and reinforced for the benefit of 
hearers whose memories need refreshing from week 
to week, and remains unchanged to the annoyance 
of the less dependent reader. Judicious excision 
would, of course, not have made a balance between 
the two parts of the book, but it would have given 
more room for the portly figure of Dryden to 
expand himself in. For Dryden and his age are 
cramped into a single chapter, whereas the rest of 
the book runs from a brief survey of Elizabethan 
literature to a review of Milton. The consequence 
is that the first part of the author's task is worked 
out with unquestioned clearness. The integrity of 
Elizabethan literature, its spontaneity, enthusiasm, 
and versatility, is illustrated from the various 
forms in which it appeared ; its disintegration is 
shown in the drama, in the lyric, and in prose. 
But what is not so fully demonstrated is the rein- 
tegration of the national spirit in the literature of 
the age of Dryden. The author throws out sugges- 
tive hints which might have been elaborated but 
for repetitions in the first part of the work. 

Apart from this the general plan of the work 
is admirable and the treatment of the subject 
illuminating and suggestive. The integrity of 
Elizabethan literature, dramatic, lyric, and prose, 
is made to stand out in contrast to the disinteg- 
ration and decay of the literature which followed. 
The early Elizabethans and Shakspere are part of 
this integral dramatic literature ; Chapman, Jon- 
son, Dekker, and Haywood mark disintegration ; 
Marston, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, Ford, Massinger, and Shirley have 
entered into decay. They appealed to audiences 
who no longer represented the nation — "fastidi- 
ously cultivated, perhaps, both in the graces and 
in the vice3 of acknowledged fashion, but with 
hardly a trace left of that eager strenuousness 



which had animated the robust integrity of the 
elder time." 1 

In the same way the Elizabethan lyric was 
integral. Spenser and Jonson and Donne were 
the divergent masters of the lyric at the beginning 
of the century, yet each was part of the Eliza- 
bethan integrity. Not so with their followers. 
The influence of classical Italian, which Spenser 
represented, the permanent poetic principles of the 
ancient classics expounded by Jonson, and the 
native English manner, all his own, of Donne 
became more and more divergent as the genius of 
the master was replaced by the talent of the 
imitators. The lyric, however, did not go down 
to ignominious death as did the drama, for the 
last great lyric writers like Herrick and Vaughan 
and Herbert were men apart from the world who 
cherished their muse and sang out of the fulness 
of their hearts, though not independently of their 
masters. 

The translation of the Bible and the works of 
Bacon and Baleigh represent the prose of this 
integral Elizabethan literature ; that of Burton, 
Browne, and Fuller shows disintegration in that 
it represented not the full English life but the 
work of the scholars, who like the later lyricists 
were solitary and apart. These latter men spoke 
for themselves and not for all England. " Disin- 
tegration of national temper, it all shows, and 
. . . weakening of power. ' ' ' 

The most satisfactory chapters in the volume 
are those dealing with Puritanism. There is an 
admirably succinct statement of the creed of Puri- 
tanism, with its dogmas of depravity and election 
based on facts which we call the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest, and its 
subtle appeal to the insidious weakness of humanity 
which let a man ' ' look with a grim humor at the 
passing pageant and triumph of those whose 
infernal sufferings should presently and perman- 
ently enhance his saintly joy. " 8 It was in religion 
not in art that the Puritan gave free course to his 
emotions. As our author eloquently says : — 
"There are few more wonderful experiences pos- 
sible than that which will come to you if you have 
patience to pore over some musty, crabbed Puritan 
sermon until the words begin to swim, and their 
meaning to fade even beyond its harsh obscurities, 
and, of a sudden, you are aware that this is only 
another daring, futile, fleeting effort to express in 
the passing terms of earth an ecstatic sense of the 
eternal mysteries above — those mysteries amid 
whose glories the spirits of the saints may trium- 
phantly and securely emerge from the errors and 
distortions of corrupt human will into everlasting 
communion with the vast justice and mercy of 
Omnipotence." * 



'P. 99. 
*P. 228. 



' P. 206. 



8 P. 221. 
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No less lucid is the exposition of the divergency 
in the courses of English and American Puritan- 
ism. The early Puritans held that right, the 
' ' obligation sanctioned by duty and by ideal jus- 
tice, springing from the heavens above," should 
not be opposed by rights, the "privileges and 
duties assured mankind by the human laws under 
■which they live;" and a small band of them 
emigrated to America where right and rights 
should agree. This act and ' ' the still vital his- 
torical growth which has sprung from that seed " 5 
were the great expression of Elizabethan Puritan- 
ism. Here we see the ancestral oneness of England 
and America. In America the idea persisted that 
human rights should be controlled by Divine 
right, but in England after the turbulence of the 
civil wars it was realized that "in rights lay the 
true safety of the nation." This divergence in 
thought partly accounts for the inability of the 
Americans in 1775 to see any authority in Parlia- 
ment, since this authority was the natural expres- 
sion of human rights. 

Milton's relation to the temper of the cen- 
tury forms the basis of the treatment of the great 
Puritan poet. His early work relates him to the 
divergent masters of lyric poetry, Spenser, Jonson, 
and Donne. Soon, however, he began to assert 
his own mastery, and as he did so he became a 
being solitary and apart. His is the " inevitable 
solitude of his disintegrating time." In his polit- 
ical and prose work he was an illustrious type of 
the Puritans who sought to control rights by right, 
but his own opinions, which he regarded as those 
of the elect, he could not force upon the unelect, 
and so as a reformer he ended in failure. In his 
great poems he is more than ever solitary ; he is 
the "one true poet of the national disintegration 
of England." 

Professor Wendell is nothing if not suggestive. 
He notes Jonson' s remarkable visualizing powers, 
and shows how these manifest themselves in his 
plays, so that as a dramatist he is to be regarded 
not as a poet but as a painter. Again, he seeks 
to account for our impression of Pepys as a rather 
elderly person when he wrote his Diary, by showing 
him to belong partly to an age that has past and 
partly to the present, so that he seems like a 
garrulous grandfather. Ingenious this is, but not 
convincing. 

There are certain occasions when Professor 
Wendell' s English makes us sit up with amazement. 
In one place he says : — "Except, of course, that 
novelties go out of fashion almost as swiftly as 
they come into the same. ' ' 6 The pun, let us hope, 
is unconscious in — " You feel in the lines .... 
an elaboration of overstrained metaphor wherein 
Donne, though not exactly imitated, is clean out 



done." 7 " Harshening stanzas" a makes us grit 
our teeth, and "none of them seem precisely the 
most typical man of their time" 8 is remarkable 
grammar. The frequency with which favorite 
words appear, such as 'crescent,' 'pristine,' 
'immutable,' 'ecstatic,' 'exacerbation,' and, of 
course, 'integral,' with its derivates, does at 
times weigh upon one's soul. "Keat's" 10 and 
"Pepy's" u are misprints for which any author 
might wish the printer hanged. 



PhUaddphia, Pa. 



James W. Ttjppee. 



SOME RECENT STUDIES OF 
La Tia Fingida. 

About the year 1606 the Cardinal- Archbishop 
of Seville received from one of his clergy, Don 
Francisco Porras de la Camara, a manuscript 
collection of diverting miscellany that had recently 
been going the rounds of the city ; the gift com- 
prised nine documents, the first six being witty 
odds and ends, partly by Porras and partly of 
his editing, duly credited. But the three pieces 
concluding the collection were three anonymous 
novelas; the first in order was La Tia Mngida, 
second Ewwnete y Cortadillo, third El Zeloso 
Esbremeno. The last two were published by 
Cervantes a few years later (1613) with his other 
Novelas Ejemplares. Thus of all the Porras collec- 
tion the only piece remaining unaccredited and 
unclaimed was La Tia, slipped in between the six 
Porras miscellanies and two of Cervantes' novelas. 

The plot of La Tia is as follows : 

Dona Claudia, a second Celestina, is the putative aunt 
of pretty Esperanza, whom she has several times sold for 
what she is not, being herself thorough in the wiles of 
pandery. The pair arrive in Salamanca with all outward 
respectability, taking a house in a disreputable street. 
The incongruity attracts the curiosity of two university 
students, who quickly divine the situation and with their 
fellows give Esperanza a serenade. Incited by the re- 
pulse of an instructed serving-maid, they plan another 
way to gain entrance, resorting to Don Felix, a type of 
gilded youth for whom Dona Claudia lies in wait. 
Suitably bribed, the maid lets Don Felix secretly into 
Esperanza' s bedroom, where he overhears the two women 
in earnest dialogue, in which are cunning characteriza- 
tions of Spanish provincials and a salacious exposition of 
Dona Claudia's craft. In the midst of this Don Felix is 
betrayed by a sneeze ; discovery and a wordy tilt ensue. 
The two students slip in with the aroused patrol, who 
arrest the women and march them jailward. Eunning 
ahead, the students with their fellows surprise the police, 
rescue Esperanza and escape. In quarreling for first 



6 P. 235. 



6 P. 20. 



7 P. 276. 
10 P. 59. 



8 P. 209. 
"P. 331. 



»P. 146. 



